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ORIGINAL TALES. 


For the Casket. 
The Garland of Wit and Love. 
A TALE OF THE REFORMATION. 

More than an hundred yéars had been added 
io the calendar of the Past,-since Leo, the Ro- 
man pontiff hurled the thunders of the church 
igainst Luraer, the hero of W ittenburg—the 
undaunted champion of civil and religious lib- 
érty, and pronounced him anathema maranatha. 
Yet the samie spirit of persecution—the same 
thirst for absolute and undivided power o- 
ver the nations of christendom, marked the ca- 
reer of Ursan VIII, the reigning pontiff, that 
tarnished the few virtues of Leo X. 

A deep laid scheme had been for a long time 
maturing under the fostering care of successive 
pontiffs, to eradicate every scion of the Refor- 
mation from thé soil of Europe, and to crush 
every vestige of protéstantism. Bat, as the ba- 
sest co-worker with Belial] cannot combat vir- 
tue, unless shielded with the mask of hypocri- 
sy, or supported by a plausible excuse, the pens 
of the learned Scioppus, and others, were eni- 

ployed to prove that the treaty of peace, conclu- 
ded between Charles V. and the protestants of 
Germany, was nullified in consequence of the 
latter having departed from some of the minu- 
tia of that pledge: 

Under such a pretence they raised the cry of 
“havoc,” and the first flames of that religious 
war broke outin Austria. Solemn. treaties 
were trampled under foot, and the most sacred 
prerogatives violated. But the protestants of 
Bohemia, seeing those privileges, purchased by 
the blood of their ancestors, passing from them; 
arose in their might to oppose the desolating tor- 
rent of papal power, and the current was for a 
time checked. ‘The Emperor Matthias had just 
demised, and they determined to secure their 
rights by’ filling their throne with a protestant 











Palatine, was raised to the dignity of Emperor, 
and solemnly crowned at Prague. 

Bat Ferdinand of Germany, whose avarice 
and ambition, united with obstinate bigotry, 


| made him the supporter of the papal cause, be- 


coming alarmed at the increasing power of Fre- 


» derick, sentagainst him the imperial army, and 


succeeded in conquering him at the memorable 
battle of Prague. The unfortunate Frederick 
was doomed to exileand poverty, and the sword 
of the Bavarian soldier and the confessional of 
the Roman priest, soon demolished every cita- 
del of protestantism, and trampled in the dust 
Ferdi- 
hand seemed to have imbibed the odious princi- 
ple of “convert or destroy,” and his mandates 
breathed vengeance against the Reformers. 
The success of the imperial army filled Rome 
and the votaries of popery with joy and exulta- 
tion. To complete the work of destruction, 
Ferdinand issued the terrible restitution edict 
obliging all protestants to restore to the church 
of Rome the possessions granted them by 
Charles. The grasping Jesuits claimed this as 








| 


& reward for their services in the cause of reli- | 


gion! The sword of the soldier enforced the 
spirit of the edict, and injustice bore regal sway. 

Germany thus oppressed, looked about her 
for aid, but none appeared; until “an illustrious 
hero, whose name even envy was obliged to re- 
vere,”* came forth in the person of Gustavus 
Adolphus, King of Sweden, who, followed by 
the patriot sons of Scandinavia and the chival- 
ry of france, trod fearlessly the soil of the Ger- 
man monarch. Notwithstanding the imperial 
army was preparing to receive him, and believ- 
ed that a single engagement would crush him 
ere he could makea secure footing in Germany, 
yet, nerved with the noble spirit of Freedom, 
he was pushing his way toward Leipsic, trust- 
ing for strength in the God of Battles. 





“A gloomy night for such an adventure— 
hearest thou not how fearfully howls the tem- 
pest without?” ~ 

“The patriot heeds not the fury of the ele- 
ments when his country demands his energy.” 

“But such aré the seasons when the banditti 
of the mountains hover fearlessly around every 
castle whence the benighted traveler bends his 
steps. Few can battle with success against the 
valiant band of the Green Cassock.” 

“The Green Cassock! Hisis indeed a val- 
iant band, and his is a heart not always intent 
on plander. He is an outlaw, and the ban of a 
judicial tribunal rests upon him; yet in his bo- 
som are cherished noble feelings. He hath vi- 
olated the laws of his country because they are 
derogatory to the principles of justice; and he 
hath trampled upon the canons of the church 
because they are dictated by men for base pur- 
poses. Yet he loves his country, and rever- 
ences religion—not that perverted system of 
spiritual domination under which Germany is 
now groaning, but the bright star of Revelation 
receives his adoration.” 

Such was the conversation between the Duke 
de Montausier and his bosom friend, the young 


chevalier Anhalt, during one of their secret con- | 


ferences upon the subject of Germanic liberty. 
Exiled from France in consequence of his lib- 
eral sentiments, he was using his impressive el- 
oquence in secret in the heart of Germany, pre- 
paring the way for Gustavus to subvert the Har- 
lot of Babylon, who reigned over the intellectu- 
al energies of that oppressed country. 

The beautiful Julia de Angennes was at the 
height of her fame and influence, and long and 
ardently had the Duke sought to win her affec- 


tions. But, in the fervor of her zeal for the | 
cause of the Reformation, she had vowed that | 


none should be her lover but Gustavus of Swe- 


den, upon whom she looked with the greatest | 


reverence. Her fancy pictured him as the 
greatest and best of men; and her enthusiastic 
imagination clothed him with the armour of 
inspiration. Her father wasa bitter enemy of 
the reformers, for the influence of the warlike 
Bishop of Breman, connected with unbending 


of heretics was doing God service. 





*Dr. Mosheim. 
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Informed of the secret influence of the Duke, 
the wily Bishop alluded to, issued a list of pro- 
scribed persons, and placing the Duke’s at the 
head, offered a benefice to him who would 
seize him, and carry him in chains to Rome,— 
Many a distinguished champion of Freedom 
fell a victim to this proscription, and the best 
blood of Germany stained the tortures of the 
Inquisition. But the Duke was undaunted, for 
well he knew that if he could secure the odious 
prelate, that the sentiment, “Gustavus and Lib- 
erty !” that warmed many a noble heart, would 
at once burst from their lips, Sueh were the 
purposes of the conference in question. 

“But why so lavish of praise upon a Bandit 
captain ?” enquited Anhalt, as the Duke finish- 
ed his expatiatory sentence,—“he who but six 
months since nearly cut off thine ear with his 
sabre, and tore the gc iden star from thy Breast 2?” 

“When he gave me that wound,” answered 
the Duke, “he was battling in self-defenee— 
when he robbed me of my badge of honor, he 
was practising his profession.” 

“Merciful truly !” said Anhalt, jeeringly. — 
““W ouldst thou kiss the toe of Urban, and for- 
give him for shedding the best bloodof my eoun- 
try, because he is performing the duties of the 
pontificate~or feast a wolf with a fatling after 
he had thinned thy flock, be¢ause it is his na- 





| ture ?” 


“Cast no aspersions upon the character of the 
Green Cassock,” replied the Dake. “He is an 
honorable man—such an one as thou mayest bé 
proud to call a friend.” 

“A friend! An outlaw a friend of Anhalt!” 

“Yes, a friend,” answered the Duke. “He 
better deserves the name of friend, than Miltitz 
even, whom we embrace as a brother. Thou 
arta tyro, and much hast thou yet tolearn of hu- 
man nature. Fortune, thou knowest is a trick- 
ey jade; semetiniesjilting the nobleman, and he 
is seen wearing the cassock, and carrying the 
poniard and the arquebuse among the moun- 
| tains of his country.” 
| “Thouart discoursing enigmas,” said Anhalt. 
| “Sayest thou the Green Cassock is a nobleman?” 

“F have not said it,” answered the Duke. “I 
| was merely preaching thee a short homily upon 
| the vicissitudes of fortune. This much I say; 
| a youth of noble blood hath made a cavern his 
| castle, and a vaulted rock the barbican, among 
'the mountains of Saxony. But time is speed- 
‘ing. The Green Cassock is our ally—he hath 
|unsheathed his sword in the cause of Free- 
dom.” 
| “But can we depend upon the faith of an out- 
| law ?” asked Anhalt. 

“Talk no more of outlaw,” answered the 
| Duke warmly. TI tell theethe Green Cassock is 
| our friend, and I will pledge my head for his fi- 
idelity. Attwilight, Miltitz willmeet thee at 
‘the gateof Pleisenburg castle; andhis follow- 
‘ers are in readiness at the skirts of the Black 
| forest There your numbers at thie appointed 





| bigotry, made him believe that the persecution | time willbe augmented. Understand me—th< 


| Green Gagsoci is our ally —lay aside thy prejt 
dices, ap@ treat him as a brother.” 








“It is woufding to my pride,” said Anhalt, 
“but my country and liberty demands it, and for 
them would I commune with serfs, did it but re- 
dound totheirglory. Thisnight we will strike 
the first blow for Freedom, and may Heaven 
direct the blade.” 

“Such a sentiment is worthy the fame of thy 
ancestors,” said the Duke. “Forget not the part 
thou hast to perform and success shall follow 
our footsteps. Again let me caution thee to use 
prudence, and be not premature in producing 
the denowement. Speed thee, for twilight is ad- 
vancing.” 

Anhalt hurried to the Castle gate, where he 
was joined by Miltitz, andin a few moments 
they were speeding across the plains of Liepsic. 
A horseman approached them at full speed, 
whom they hailed, but he heeded not their call. 

“Proceed at thy peril!” shouted Miltitz, and 
the horseman wheeled. 

“Art thou a friend,or a foe to Liberty and my 
country ?” asked Miltitz. 

“For Gustavus and Freedom, Miltitz,” an- 
swered the horseman, recognizing the voice of 
the captain ; and leaning forward, discovered 
his features. 

“What!” cried Miltitz, “the Green Cassock 
on the road to Leipsic, and alone! Why man, 
the price of an hundred zechins is offered for 
thy head to grace the halbert point over the gate 
of Pleisenburg.” 

“My disguise is my security,” said the Green 
Cassock. “My horse will I leave at the bridge, 
and few will suspect that my good sword hangs 
beneaththe mantle of abeggar. Ihave intelli- 
gence fromthe campof Gustavus that will elate 
the heart of the Duke de Montausier, and none 
but my lips are trusted with the secret. Pro- 
ceed—I know your errand and will be with you 
at the appointed hour,”—and spurring his char- 
ger, he was soon lost in the shadows of eve- 
ning. 





Glad sounds of festivity and occasional 
bursts of joyous mirth enlivened the castle of 
Count de Angennes. Perched lik» an eagle’s 
eyerie upon the brow of a mountain that over- 
looked the plains of Leipsic, the ravages of civ- 
il war with which Germany was constantly 
bleeding never disturbed its repose; and its 
master being a brave and loyal subject of the 
Emperor and the Pope, the priest and the war- 
rior were ever welcome to his festal board. 

It was the birth-day of his daughter Julia, 
and although a tempest was spending its force 
upon the mountains, yet the invited guests 
would not forego the opportunity of doing hon- 
or to the noble Julia, and at an early hour in 
the evening the banquet hall was filled with 
the gay and noble of Leipsic. Julia was the 
queen of the feast, and although many bright 
eyes were sparkling around her demanding 
homage from the young chevaliers, yet to her 
beauty and excellence were filled the sparkling 
goblets. 

The Bishop of Bremen was a partaker of 
the feast, and opposite Julia sat the young che- 
valier Anhalt, whose sentiments were unknown 
to the Count, but his eloquence had often ap- 
pealed to the heart of Julia in favor of the 
Duke de Montausier. Gay, even to extreme, 


and fluent in conversation, Anhalt attracted 
the attention of all, and he wasthe admiration 
of the throng. Wit and humor sparkled like 
the wine in the goblet, and the laugh and the 
song were bandyed about from lip to lip. 
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A loud knock at the outer gate caused a 
momentary interruption, and the next moment 
an old minstrel from the hills of the Jura, drip- 
ping with rain, was ushered into the ante-cham- 
ber of the Count. 

“Thou art doubly fortunate,” said the Count 
addressing him. ‘Hospitality shall give thee 
cheer, and the occasion shall fill thy purse.” 

“T have heard of thy hospitality even in my 
own country, and counting upon it, I ventured 
to direct a few Sarabite monks whom I over- 
took on the road, to solicit from thee entertain- 
ment till the morrow; but as thou hast many 
guests and feasting is their pleasure, I fear I 
have been too officious.” 

“They too shall be welcome,” said the Count 
“for my table is ever free for the fathers of the 
church. But where hast thou left thy fellow 
travelers ?”’ 

“They halted to pray at the chapel near the 
ford,” replied the minstrel, “but will be here 
presently. In the mean time I will dry my tu- 
nic.” 

“Thou shalt have a dry mantle, good min- 
strel,” said the Count, ordering one to be bro’t. 

“Nay,” said the minstrel, “I have made a 
vow never todivest myself of thiscovering un- 
til my pilgrimage is accomplished.” 

The monks soon entered, and like the min- 
strel were enveloped in wet mantles,which the 
hospitable Count desired them to change. 

“The rules of our order,” said their leader, 
“permit us to lay them off only within the sanc- 
tuary.” 

After drying their garments they were con- 
ducted into the banquet room, where they were 
received with reverence, and the bishop pro- 
nounced a blessing upon them. The minstrel 
was received with applause, and as soon as seat- 
ed his musical powers were put into requisition. 

“Come, sir minstrel,” said Anhalt, “let not 
that harp lie idle that was so well tuned at the 
Elector’s masquerade.” 

“Ts this the minstrel?” cried several, ‘“‘who 
so fascinated that brilliant assembly ?” 

“The same,” said Anhalt, ‘and his harmo- 
ny almost made us forget our wine. ’Tis well 
we have supped, or perchance we may have de- 
parted empty.” 

“My harp strings are damp,”’ said the min- 
strel, “and the pipes of my cornet are injured 
by the rain, yet I will try to recompense ye for 
this interruption.” 

Seated upon an elevated cushion at one end 
of the table, he played alternate airs upon his 
cornet and harp, andsang the wild songs of his 
native hills. The burden of his lay was of love 
and heroism, and the spirit of the days of the 
troubadours pervaded his audience. Atlength 
he played a deep, plaintive air, accompanied 
by a lamentation for his country’s miseries; 
and the gush of overflowing patriotism spark- 
led upon the cheek of Julia. Suddenly he re- 
versed the strain, and with a voice beautifully 
melodious, at the same time sweeping his harp 
strings with animation, he chanted a soul-stir- 
ting ode to Liberty, and concluded by singing 
the exploits of Gustavus of Sweden. 

Fired with the enthusiasm of the minstrel, 
the chevalier Anhalt sprang from his seat, and 
seizing a goblet of wine drank a health to the 
Hero of the North. 

The eye of the Bishop of Breman flashed 
with indignant glances upon the Chevalier, 
but he dared not invade the rights of hospitality 





by giving vent to his feelings. None respond. 
ed to the pledge of Anhalt, and he filled anoth: © 
er goblet and raised it to his lips, when de An ~ 
gennes arose, and with a look of deep concern 
for the honor of his house, requested him tg 
forbear. 

“Liberty is the idol I worship, and my coum 
try shall be its shrine,” exclaimed Anhalt with. 
drawing the cup. “i 

“Heresy is the principle thou cherishest!” 
responded the Bishop, who, encouraged by the 
words of the Count, determined to crush the 
fiery and rebellious spirit of the Chevalier— 
“Knowest thou not,” continued he, in whose 
presence thou art breathing heresy, and discour- 
sing treason to the Church and State ?” 

“In the presence of a priest of Dagon,” bold- 
ly answered Anhalt. 

“Fearest thou not the vengeznce of the Ho- 
ly Charch,” said the Bishop, “by thus confron- 
ting with blasphemy and insult her chosen vi- 
ear? I pity thy youth, young man, and respeet 
thy family,or ere to-morrow’s sun thou wouldst 
be on thy way to Rome.” 

“T fear not thy threats,” rejoined Anhalt~ 
“and as to the vengeance of the Holy Churehb, 
its unprovoked footsteps, incarnadined with the 
best blood of Germany may be seen in every 
part of my beloved country. Thou a chosen 
vicar of God, indeed! Never did Pluto send 
up from the Pandemonium a darker execution- 
er of his mandates than thou, the mitred ser- 
vant of Urban, who now essays to intimidate 
the free spirit of Anhalt. Thouart the cause 
of much of the misery under which Saxony 
groans; and from the tortures of the Inquisi- 
tion hath ascended acloud of martyred witness- 
es that will testify against thee at the great day 
of retribution. Yes! in thy very teeth do I 
cast the reiterated charge of hell-born iniquity, 
and again I fearlessly drink to Gustavus and 
Liberty.” 

“Bravo!” exclaimed the minstrel, sweeping 
his harp-strings with animation. 

A murmur ran through the assembly and 
“treason” was heard to fall from the lips of ma- 
ny. 

“Yes, here is treason indeed!” exclaimed 
the Bishop, rising from his seat: ‘‘and it were 
well to crush the viper ere it hath power to in- 
jure. Friends of order—friends of religion— 
seize the traitor Anhalt !” 

(To be continued,} 








DESULTORYV SELECTIONS. 


EXCERPTA FOR THE LADIES. 

Nothing contributes in a more particular 
manner to heighten the beauty of the skin, 
than the choice of colors. For example: fe 
males of fair complexion ought to wear the pu- 
rest white; they should choose light and bril- 
liant colors, such as rose, azure, light yellow, 
&c. Ladies of a dark complexion, who dress 
in such colors, cause their skin to appear black, 
dull and tanned. They ought, therefore, to a- 
void wearing linen, or laces of too brilliant @ 
white; they ought to avoid white robes, and 
rose color or light blue ribbons, which form too 
disagreeable a contrast with their carnations. 
Let such persons dress in green, violet, puce, 
purple; and then that darkness, which was on- 
ly the effect of too harsh a contrast, will sudden- 
ly disappear, as if by enchantment; theircom- 
plexion will become lively and animated, and 
will exhibit such charms as will dispute and ¢- 
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yen bear away the palm from the fairest of the 
fair. 


nation. 


light. Thus, crimson is extremely handsome 


at night, when it may be substituted for rose 


color, which loses its charms by candle light; 
but this crimson, seen by day, spoils the most 


beautiful complexion ; ne color whatever strips 
Pale yel- 


it so completely of all its attractions. 
low, on the contrary, is often very handsome 
by day, and is perfectly suited to ladies who 
have a fine carnation; but at night it appears 


dusty and tarnishes the lustre of the complex- 
ion, to which it is designed to give brilliancy. 


The empire of woman is an empire of soft- 
ness, of address, of complacency—her com- 


mands are caresses, her menaces are tears. 


A mopist of Vienna recommends her fair 


clients to adopt certain ornaments for the head 


of colored stones, and undertakes to provide 
crescents for the bashful, doves for the tender- 
hearted, parouquets for the babblers, butterflies 
for the lightsome, stars for the intellectual, vi- 
olets for the modest, forget-me-nots for the sus- 
ceptible, pensees for the thoughtful, glow-worms 
for the ephemeral, anchors for the bride, nests- 
for-nestlings for mamma in petto, and ears of 


corn for mammas with sons and daughters. 


Novel reading vitiates and palls the appetite 
for literary food of a nutritious kind; it leads 


the youthful mind to muse on improbabilities ; 
and it excites the passions, by administering a 
sweet but subtle poison. 


Let me see a man vr woman without vanity 


and I will show you the Philosopher’s Stone. 


Some have said they would be willing to 


marry men of small capacity, because their in- 
But such 
And 


even if the wife succeeds in ruling the roast, to 


fluence might be greater over them. 
men are invariably jealous and irritable. 


use a homely expression, she sinks herself in 


the estimation of the amiable and judicious, 
I would sooner 
gain the confidence and love of a man of ‘sense, 
and make it my study through life to fasten no 


and that degrades herself. 


chains upon him but those of Love. 


In 1796, the ladies dresses were made so that 
The 


length of a petticoat for a middle-sized female 


no appearance of a waist wes visible. 


in the summer of that year, was five feet and 
an inch. 


He immediately apologized for the mistake ; 
butthe indignation of the lady was increased 


by the insinuation that her waist was as largé 


asherarm! O mores! 








FASHION. 


Fashions have frequently originated from 
circumstances as silly as the following one.— 
Isabella daughter of Philip II., and wife of the 
Arch Duke Albert, vowed not to change her 
linen till Ostend wastaken. The siege, unluck- 
ily for her comfort, lasted three years ; and the 
supposed color of the Arch Dachess’s linen 
gave rise to a fashionable color called L’Is- 
beau, or the Isabella; a kind of whitish-yellow- 


dingy. 


In a word, the fair cannot be too careful 
to correct, by light colors, the paleness of their 
. complexions ; and darker women, by stronger 
colors, the somewhat yellow tint of their car- 
We must not omit a very important 
observation, respecting the change of colors by 


In 1835, at a waltzing party, a gen- 
tleman intending to place his hand upon the 
waist gf his partner, caught hold of her arm.— 


POUGHKEEPSIE CASKET. 


In the reign of Queen Elizabeth the beaux 
stuffed out their breeches with rage, feathers, 
and other light matters, till they bronght them 
out to a most enormoussize. They resembled 
wool-sacks, and in a public spectacle, they 
were obliged to raise scaffolds for the seats of 
these ponderous beaux. To accord with this 
fantastical taste, the ladies invented large hoop 
farthingales. Two lovers aside could scarcely 
ever have taken one another bythe hand. The 
late Emperor of Russia ordered the soldiers to 
stop every passenger who wore pantaloons, and 
with their hangers cut off, upon the leg, the 
offending part of these superfluous breeches ! 
Small clothes were soon fashionable. 

In the reign of Henry IV. they wore long- 
pointed shoes to such an immoderate léngth, 
that they could not walk till they were fastened 
to their knees with chains. Luxury improv- 
ing on this ridiculous mode, these’ chains the 
English beaux of the fourteenth century had 
made of gold and silver; but the grotesque 
fashion did not finish here, for thetops of their 
shoes were carved in the manner of a church 
window. The ladies of that period were not 
less fantastical. 

Lady Hunsdon, who was the leader of fash- 
ion in the reign of Elizabeth is represented in 
an old print ‘with a standing up wire ruff, ri- 
sing above her head; stays or boddice so long 
waisted as to reach to her knees, and the cir- 
cumference of her large hoop farthingale, 
which seems to enclose her in a capacious tub, 
mark her out as one of the most pitiable mar- 
tyrs of ancient modes.” 

A satirical writer thus describes a buck about 
sixty years ago: “A coat of light green, with 
sleeves too small for the arms, and buttons too 
big for the sleeves; a pair of fine stuffed bree- 
ches without money in their poekets ; clouded 
silk stockings, but no Jegs; a club of hair be- 
hind, larger than the head that carries it; a 
hat of the size of sixpence on a block not 
worth a farthing.” 








THE SHEEP. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMACHER. 

It was a still, serenesummer evening. The 
mother sat in the bed-chamber, near the cradle 
of her darling infant, singing it to sleep. 

Then her young daughter Adelaide, came 
from the garden with glistening eyes into the 
room. O dear mother! exclaimed she, come, 
there is much that is beautiful to be seen abroad. 

Ah! what is it? asked the mother. 

O something very beautiful, repeated the lit- 
tle one, but you must come and see. That 
Iwould gladly do, answered the mother in a 
friendly tone, but see! your little brother must 
sleep. 

Then the daughter replied with a beseech- 
ing air, Dear mother, take my little brother 
‘out with you, and he will see it too and rejoice 
with us. But the mother thought within her 
heart, whence does this simple filial mind de- 
rive the wish of sharing every joy, thus eleva- 
ting and increasing them. Surely simplicity 
understands the art of enjoying itself better 
than careful self-conceited prudence! How 
can I refuse any longer? 








The mother arose and looked into the cra- 
dle; her infant boy lay in a calm and peaceful 


slumber. 
Then she took the hand of the sprightly girl 





and said, now I wonder what you have sobeau- _ 
tiful ! : 

When they came into the garden, Adelaide 
lified her small hands toward heaven and ex- 
claimed, Only see once mother, the sheep in 
heaven! a whole flock! how beautiful and how 
tender! , 

They were, however, nothing but soft flakes 
of clouds. They appeared like a flock of 
lambs wandering over the pasture, white and 
curly, and they shone inthe beamsof the beau- 
tiful fall moon. And the mother of the child — 
lifted her countenance and beheld the clouds 
with mournfuljoy. Forshe remembered anoth- 
er feature of childlike simplicity, which draws 
down in the small compass of its thoughts the 
high splendor of celestial things, and clothes 
them with terrestrial form and beauty. Thus 
little Adelaide saw in the clouds of heaven, the 
sheep of the earth. : 

Happy art thou, O tender innocence of child- 
hood! said the mother, and pressed her daugh- 
ter to her bosom. 





THE ROSE AND THE LILY. 
BY THE 5AME. 

Malvina stood with her father: before a lily 
that bloomed under a rose-bush. Of a daz- 
zling whiteness like a ray of light, the beauti- 
ful flower raised its open fragrant chalice.— 
A full blown healthy rose hung over it, and 
threw a blushing light upon the tender silver 
leaves of the lily, and the fragrance of both 
flowers mingled together. 

Oh, whata lovely union! eried Malvina, and 
playfully bent her head to the flowers. 

It is the union of innocence and love! repli- 
ed the father. They stood before the flower in 
silence. 

In the mean time Oskar, the lover of Mal- 
vina, came into the garden. A blush spread 
over the cheeks of the maiden, like the splen- 
dor of the rose reflected upon the lily. 

Then the father looked at her and said, Is it 
not true, Malvina, that flowers have language 
and expression ? 

For innocenee and love! added Oskar. 








Rovuttve Epucatiox.—It is related by Miss 
Edgeworth, that a gentleman, while attending 
an examination of aschool where every ques- 
tion was answered with the greatest prompt- 
ness, put some questions tothe pupil which 
were not exactly found in the book. After 
numerous ready answers to their teacher on 
the subject of Geography, he asked one of the 
pupils where Turkey was. She answered ra- 
ther hesitatingly, ‘in the yard with the poultry.’ 








Knowtepcs anp Jevorance.—The man of 
knowledge lives eternally after hisdeath,while 
his members are reduced to dust beneath the 
tomb. But the ignorant man is dead even 
while he walks upon the Earth : he is remem- 
bered with, living men, yet existeth not. 








Parronace.—The Sciences, after a thou- 
sand indignities, retired from the Palace of 
Patronage, and having long wandered over 
the world in grief and distress, were led a 
last to the cottage of Independence, the dangh- 
ter of Fortitude, where they were taught b 
Prudence and Parsimony te support thex 
selves in dignity and quiet 








tat ISTORICAL SKETCHES. 
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MEXICO. 

This vast country, stretching along the Pa- 
cific Ocean from the great Oregon teritory on 
the north, to the arid plains of Yucatan; has 
hitherto received but little attention from eithér 
the historian, the antiquarian, or the polished 
writer of fiction. The monuments of antiqui- 
ty strewn over its rich and uncultivated soil, 
exhibiting the features of a revolutionized em- 
pire, elicits from the traveler the reflection of 
Volney when viewing the ruins of Persepolis, 
—‘here once stood an opulent city—here was 
the seat of apowerfulempire.” For the histo- 
rian and antiquarian, it affords a rich field for 
research; and to the fictitious caterer for the 
public taste, itis a deep fountain from whence 
his imagination may make copious draughts.* 

We peruse with intense interest the accounts 
of Belzoni and others, of their researches a- 
mong the ruins of Balbec, Heliopilis and an- 
cient Thebes; and marvel at their relations of 
sphynxes and catacombs, and the mysterious 
hieroglyphical inscriptions upon the pyramids, 
obelisks, and splendid mauselums of ancient 
days. But upon our own continent, within a 
few weeks’ travel from our hearths, we can 
look upon mighty pyramids whose origin is as 
obscure as those attributed to Cheops ; and view 
hieroglpyhics veiled in as deep mystery as those 
upon the gates of Luxor. 

The shoresof Mexicoare low, but the coun- 
try gradualy rises toward the interior to an el- 
evation of 7, or 8,000 feet above the level of the 
ocean, where it spreads into extensive plateaus 
called Twble Lands. Upon one of those vast 
plains, about midway the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Pacific Ocean, stands the ancient city of 
Tenochtitlan or Mexico, which Humboldt ob- 
serves, “is one of the finest cities built by Eu- 
ropeans in either hemisphere.” When dis- 
covered by the Europeans Montezuma was 
Emperor, and civilization was in great ma- 
turity, byt Paganism in all its horrible dark- 
ness overshadowed them, and their numerous 
temples dedicated to the sun, were bathed in 
humanblood. The interior of the country was 
governed by a race of pontiff kings called Za- 
ques, and a little to the south, the children of 
the sun reigned over the dense multitude of ab- 
origines that peopled the fertile valleys. 

The traveler here meets with the ruins of 
temples and palaces, of bathsand places of pub- 
lic amusement, exhibiting in their ruined state 
traces of architectural beauty that leads the 
mind into a train of interesting conjecture, as 
by whom, and at what time their construction 
was performed. Among these variaus monu- 
ments, the Teocallii of the Mexicans hold the 
first rank as instrumental in pointing out tothe 
reséarcher many historical events connected 
with their location. They are pyramids, sur- 
mounted by temples for sacrifice, constructed 
of materiai similar to that used in rearing the 
tower of Babylon; and their sides, sprinkled 
with hieroglyphic inscriptions, exactly corres- 
pond with the cardinal points of the eom- 
pass, In their style, they resemble the temple of 
worship among the Burmese, called Sho- 
Dagon. 

By tradition and hieroglyphic paintings, the 
history of several tribes who have visited this 





*See ‘‘Calavar, or the Knight of the Conquest.” 
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country in their migrations southward, is tra- 
ced to a period much anteriour to the discove- 
ry of America by Columbus. The Toltecs, 
who seem to have been the most civilized of a- 
ny, first appeared in Mexico in 648; the Chi- 
chimecs in 1170; the Nauhaltees in 1178; and 
he Aatees in 1196. Each of these tribes was 
migratingsouthward,and together subsequently 
populated the whole vast peninsula of South 
America. The Toltecs were agriculturists, 
and cultivated Indian corn and cotton—were 
acquainted with the manner of fusing metals, 
and the skill of the lapidary in cutting the har- 
dest stones. Painting and architecture were cul- 
tivated among them; and the Tvacallvi, which 
were the archives of State, contained manu- 
scripts when discovered by the Spaniards; but 
were destroyed by the superstitious monks.— 
They were acquainted with the constituent 
principlés of Astronomy, and had a more per- 
fect-solar year than either the Greeks or Ro- 
mans. The efticiency of their government 
proves that they were descended from a people 
who had experienced great vicissitudes in their 
social relations; but whence their origin, is 
hidden in the occult repositories of doubt and 
conjecture. They call their native country by 
the names of Huehuellapallan, Tollan, and 
Atzlan; but these bear no analogy to any coun- 
try of the Old world. 

But when we compare the monuments which 
an unknown people left in Siberia, with those 
that are met with in Mexico, and place in jux- 
taposition the epoch of the great revolutions of 
Asia, when the Hiongnwx, or Fluns, first com- 
menced their movements, with that of the first 
appearance of the Toltecs in Mexico, we are 
struck with the analogy, and the plausible prob- 
ability that they werea highly civilized people, 
who fled from the banks of the Irtish or the Ba- 
ikal, to avoid being brought under the yoke of 
the savage hordes who came [rom the central 
plateau of Asia. 

Some have conjectured that they are descen- 
ded from the ancient Egyptians—the Indo-Chi- 
nese—or from the dispersed tribes of Judah, 
who, it is recorded in scripture journeyed east- 
ward; others suppose that their progenitors 
were a colony from Carthage who were 
thrown on the coast; and others have believed 
that their orgin may be found among the Cel- 
tic nations of Europe, and derived from the 
same stock as the Cyclops, who built Mycenea 
and as some suppose, excavated the granite and 
formed thé temple caves at Elephanta. Horn, 
an ingenious writer, gravely asserts that Fac- 
four, king of Southern China, fled hither by the 
way of Bherings straits, with hundreds of thou- 
sands of his people to escape the yoke of the 
Great Mogul, Kublai Khan. 


But among all these various theories amd 
conjectures, [ conceive that we may safelysar- 
rive at the conclusion (which is supported by 
analogy of words and customs,) that they are 
descendants of some, orall of the tribes of A- 
sia. 

In a succeeding number, I shall attempt a 
sketch of the politica) features of Mexico, from 
the time of the conquest and overthrow of the 
Aztec empire by Fernando Cortez, in 1519, up 
to the present time, with a cursory view of the 
manners, customs, extent of civilization,&c. of 
the Mexicans, and give a few examples to 
prove by theanalogy of words, their direct de- 
scent from the Asiatics. MISTORICUS. 








ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 
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MEDITATIONS, with its ray 

BY A COSMOPOLITE. cean ; and ¥ 

Benevotence.—lIt is like the dew that fa tune strike 
from the palm of Heaven—like a sun-beam up. oe * te 
on a frozen fountain. As the dew of: evening” ange pom 
vivifies and invigorates the. drooping flow o Sa 
and distils from its closed chalice the swell of pe eel a 
fragrance ; so does benevolence administer q ” ST xeon 
reviving cordial to the crushed and striken kin sen wh 
spirit, and brings up from the desponding hear ti and Sietred . 
the sweet perfume of undissembled gratitude, ~ dark 
which is the most acceptable incense to the tru. up utifully 
ly good. As the sun-beam unseals the congeal. — so el 
ed fountain, and it leaps forth sparkling with yr at 
the joy of freedom, and courses its way to the ha thelr 
warm valley, scattering life and beauty in its Thy jayous 
track; so does benevolence unseal the foun. Whien all th 
tain of goodness that adversity had congeeled, When wrap 
and it gushes forth from the dark recesses of § And Heaver 
misanthropy, elevates the sinking passions, ang Thou undisn 
courses with joyous haste to the bright vale of — And light th, 
human kindness. ‘Benevolence is truly a chris. 
tian virtue. 

Frienpsue.—It is a compound of the pure The antiq 
elements of Love and Self-interest. Whilst } like spice se 
the former curbs the ambition of the latter, an@ and gave a: 
prevents its grossness from being too appa. § vations of m 
rent in our offices of kindness to our fellows; J dered by the 
the latter operates as fuel to, the former, which ers, rapidly 
otherwise would soon be consumed by its own jf years, if the 
ardor, and the bosom that it warmed be left a J ratio that it 
cold and barren waste, subject to the seath of | servance of 
unruly passions. That friendship, which, like At least, a 
the phoenix, springs up fromthe ashes of pure | serving the 
affection, partaking largely of its elementary § syperseding 
character with buta small portion of the alloy § ous gratulat: 
of self-interest, isthe holiest attribute of social } New-Year’s 
beings; and when the twilight of old age f sroysthe t 
spreads its veil over the ocean of life, it will aholyday s} 
burn, a resplendent evening star—a censer 0 Inthe ha 
sweet perfume upon the margin of the grave, J fee and unt 

Hapriness.—It is a plant of exquisite beau- _ gmk 
ty, but it belongs not to earth—it is an exotie on age 
from a brighter sphere. It hath been transplan- rs ai ie 
ted into the garden of human nature, but its raw Berita 
existence is merely ephemeral. The rank ithe vlenit 
weeds of pleasure which spring yp spontane- Sean cee ‘ 
ously from the hot-beds of passion are often” Séehimuc 
mistaken for genuine happiness, for there is a — eek as rad 
similitude in theirexternal appearance; but, — thimble-cak 
whilst the one dazzles for an hour with supe- ie devs | 
rior beauty, and then changes to a Yaded and — wide th + | 
bitter leaf; the other blooms‘ in all its freshness joined a 
even amid the frost that gathers upop the thresh- fail of the 1 
hold of our last mortal habitation, Jt is only” spinster bial 
within the heart where true piety hath prepar- J... Tegan 
ed the soil that it flourishes in its pristine beau- threade ‘i 
ty, and it is from thence that jts fragrance is J. 
exhaled, making the atmosphere of social life y ranscript 
redolent with the perfume of virtuous benevo- bring ss 
lence. Itis always found bedecking the shrine a Tt. 
of Virtue with vernal flowers, and twining a Se inich 3 
bright chaplet for the glorious brow of Religion; fashi d dik 
and 4s the weary pilgrim urges his way across § « aren 
the dreary waste of his probation, it is to him or = ai 
like the ‘‘Diamond of the Desert”—~a sparkling - gee 
fountain gushing from a hidden source, invig- aged on 
orating his strength and filling his heart with B, and bi 
hope and gladness. aitco kim 

oe td every v 

Hore.—Like the immutable pole-star whose J ek upon 

‘glimmer gives joy to the mariner, even when § Me flood of 
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 Charybdis boils beneath his barque, so does 
Hope, the loiterer in Pandora's box, illuminate 
ith its rays the billows of Life’s agitated o- 
eean ; and when the tempests of adverse for- 
tune strike terror to the heart of the voyager, 
if but a single gléam shoots forth from its 
wreath of clouds, despair assumes a milder as- 

, his strength returns, he grasps the helm 

of perseverance and guides with safety his ves- 
se] to its destined haven. It isa gift whieh 
jind heaven has bestowed upon benighted man, 
and even when he is sinking into the tomb, it 
then burns with a brighter radiance, lighting 
up the dark gulf over which all must pass.— 
Beautifully hath Campbell thus expressed its 
co-existence with created things, 

‘Eternal Hope! when yonder spheres sublime, 
Pealed their first nates to sound the march of Time, 
Thy jayous youth began—but not to fade.— 

Whien all the sister planets have decayed, 

When wrapt in fire, the realins of ether glow, 

And Heaven’s last thunder shakes the world below, 
Thou undismayed, shall o’er ihe ruin smile, 

And light thy torchat Nature’s funeral pile !’ 
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HOLY DAYS. 

The antique and reverenced customs, that 
like spice seasoned the toil of our ancestors 
and gave a zest to social life, are, by the inno- 
vations of modern notions and caprices, engen- 
dered by the sage suggestions of social reform- 
ets, rapidly becoming obsolete ; and in a few 
years, if the reformation increases in the same 
ratio that it has for the last generation, the ob- 
servance of holydays will be nearly abandoned. 
At least, a cold formality—a tenacity for ob- 
serving the minutia of etiquette, is gradually 
superseding the warm-hearted and truly joy- 
ous gratulations that fell from every lip ona 
New-Year’s morning in days of yore, that de- 
stroys the true spirit which the observance of 
aholyday should produce. 

Inthe haleyon days of my boyhood, when 
free and untrammelled as the wild gazelle, I 
burst from the domination of the village peda- 
gogue, and hailed withjoy the approach of the 
holydays—wishing all I met, a merry Christ- 
mas, or a happy New-Year—when the munif- 
icent Santa Claas and his gude vrow Christina 
in the plenitude of their benevolence, showered 


# down from their sooty dormitory in the kitch- 


chimney a heterogenous mass of blessings, 
stch as doughnuts and peppermints, whips and 
himble-cakes, into my pendant stocking—in 
hose days, manhood and matron gravity laid 
aside the duties and cares of domestic life, and 
joined heart and soul in the generaljoy. The 
fail of the husbandman and the wheel of the 
spinster were silent—the hammer ofthe artisan 
Was idle, and the needle of the sempstress un- 
threaded—and groups of smiking faces, the ve- 
lytranscript of merrimentitself, were seen en- 
lying the mottled pleasures of a sleigh-ride, 
Whilst the merry jingle of the bells seenied to 
thime an appropriate symphony to their joy- 
ws mirth. Atevening, the Christmas candle, 
fashioned like a double trident, illuminated the 
“spare reom,” and nuts and cider—the hearty 
tnd unaffected laugh that came up from the 
Muctum sanctayum of enjoyment—the rustic 
‘ng, and bright eyes and rosy cheeks 
‘Like kindred drops were mingled into one,’ 

Md every woe, every solicitude, every draw- 
liek upon human happiness was drowned in 
the flood of overflowing cheerfulness. 
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Such was indeed, social life, and its effects 
upon society were truly salutary. Those 
prominent marks of self-conceit, which are 
apt to peer above our republican professions 
Where unnecessary etiquette characterizes a 
community, were almost unknown, and patri- 
cian and plebeian feelings and distinctions were 
scarcely recognized in the vocabulary of the 
passions and pursuits of our rustic sires, 

But now, in these days of steam boats and 
rail roads, when it is the simple achievment of 
a day to breakfast in one State, dine in a sec- 
ond, and sup in a third--when men’s passions, 
interests, attatchments and pursuits are on the 
wing, we have no leisure to halt by the way, 
to spend a holyday for the invigoration of the 
physical and mental system; but, borne upon 
the tide of speculation and anticipated gain, 
we look upon those ancient land-marks ia the 
social horizon as things that were—as we would 
upon a dilapidated structure of art, which we 
view with admiration, yet chuckle with false 
pride at our conceptions of superior beauty. 

True, there aresome who have the hardihood 
to persist in sinning againstthe rigid doctrines 
of social economists, and unconscious of trans- 
gression, with as gladsome innocence as if the 
oblation came cool and sparkling from the 

‘Old oaken bucket—the iron-bound bucket— 

The moss-covered bucket that hangs in the well,’ 
pledge to their friend or lassie a bumper of hot 
rum on a New-Year’s eve. But tothem I would 
say beware! I am a friend to temperance, 
and rejoice in beingenrolled among the legions 
that have gathered beneath its pure white ban- 
ner, and am ready atany moment to clothe my- 
self in polemical panoply, and to gird on the 
sword of argument as its champion ; and really 
as a descendant of some of the dramatis perso- 
nae of the veracious Knickerbocker, it is hard 
to forego the observance of that time-honored 
custom, of honoring our patron saint, the good 
old Nicholas, with a goblet of his favorite nec- 
tar on the natal eve of the Year, but death 
lurks in the cup! DERICK. 
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TEWYTHOLOGY. 
THE MONTH. 


January is so called from Janus, a God of 
the Romans, who, they supposed presided over 
the year. Mythologists say that he was the 
most ancient king of Italy, and introduced civ- 
ilization among them. He wasa native of 
Thessaly ; brought from thence a colony, and 
built a town onthe banks of the Tiber, on 
the same site from which Rome afterwards 
spryng up. During his reign, Saturn wassaid 
to have been driven from heaven by his son 
Jupiter who usurped the throne, came to italy, 
and-was welcomed by the good king Janus.— 
The mans erected many temples and stat- 
ues im. Heis generally represented with 
two faces, because he is acquainted with the past 
and future, and in his hand he holds a key, 
with the number of 365to show that he unlocks 
and presides over the year. Thetemples which 
were erected to his honor, were of a quadran- 
gular form, having one coor and three win- 
dows on each side. The four doors represen- 
ted the four seasons, and the three windows to 
each, the three months ineach season. Heal- 
so presided over the destinies of battle, and on 
the hill Janiculum the Romans had a temple, 
or citadel dedicated to his worship, which was 
‘always kept open intime of war. This tem- 
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ple was shut only three times during thespace 
of 700 years, as all that long period excepting 
three short intervals, the Romans were at war. 
It was first shut during the reiga of Numa, 234 
B. C., and again during the reign of .\nenst:s 
Ceasar, which was the period of the of 
Christ, when, historians remark, ‘all the world 
was at peace,” for when Rome moved the world 
trembled. : 

This month is ushered in with festivity and 
rejoicing. This festival may be traced back 
through the labyrinth of agesto the time when * 
Rome with her seven millions bowed before 
the temple of Janus, and a wild Saturnalia ag- 
itated her ocean of human beings. Whenshe, 
burdened with her own greatness, and weak- 
ened by luxury, tettered and feil at the feet of 
the Ceasars or their immediate successors, her 
worship, her festivals, and her vices were trans- 
ferred to the seat of the Eastern Empire, and 
even when the sceptre of Byzantium was held 
by a Christian Prince, the wild and voluptuous 
festivities of the fallen matron were incorpora- 
téd with the more solemn and rational festivi- 
ties of the Christians. When the soul of 
Christendom was located at Rome in the per- 
son of the Pontiff, then were revived the vari- 
ous festivals that employed the minds of the 
Roman populace, and blinded their eyes with 
their splendor and magnificence so that they 
could not see the wickedness of their rulers,for 
no greater despotism ever emanated from any 
of the twelve Ceasars than was exercised 
by these sot disant vice-gerents of Heaven. 

When the Spirit of Chivalry arose from amid 
the ruins of the splendid government of Char- 
lemagne, such were the days set apart for tilis 
and tournaments ; and when the Normans wrest- 
ed the sceptre from the Saxon rulers of Brit- 
ian, these festivals of their sires were commem- 
orated to the fullest extent. Hencethey have 
been perpetuated to the present time, de- 
scending as a social heir-loom from genera- 
tion to generation until the number has produ- 
ced ages ; and when we greet a. friend witha 
“happy New-Year,” we are only repeating the 
salutation, ‘may the Gods preserve you,” of the 
citizen of Rome when her foot rested on the 
ruins of fallen empires. . 








FRANKLIN'S LOAN. 

The following letter was written by Dr. 
Franklin while at Paris, to a young American 
with whom he became acquainted. 

‘April 22, 1784. 

‘I send you herewith a bill for ten louis-d’ors. 
I do not intend to gzve such a sum, I only lend 
it to you. When you shall return to your 
country you eannot fail of getting into some 
business that will in time enable you to pay alk 
your debts. In that case when you meet With 
another honest man in similar distress, you 
must pay me by lending this sum to him, en- 
joining him to discharge the debt by a like op- 
eration when he shall be able, and shall meet 
with such another opportunity. I hope it may 
thus go through a great many hands before it 
meets with a knave to stop its progress. This 


: is a trick of mine for doing a great deal of good 


with a little money. I am not rich enough to 
afford much in good work, and so I am obliged 
to be earning and make the most of a little.” 








When loye once creeps into the head, 
Reason and prudence both are fled. 
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ZERAH COLBURN. 

In 1812 the attention of the Philosophical 
world was attracted by the most singular phe- 
nomenon in the history of the human mind, that 
perhaps ever existed. It was the case of a child, 
under eight years of age, who, without any 

previous knowledge of the common rules of 
Arithmetic, or even of the use and power of 
the Arabic numerals, and without giving any 
particular attention to the subject, possessed,as 
if by intuition, the singular faculty of solving 
a great variety of arithmetical questions by the 
mere operiions of the mind, and without the 
usual assistance of any visible symbol or con- 
trivance. 
The name of the child was Zerah Colburn, 
who was born at Cabut, Vermont, on the first 
of September, 1804. In August, 1810, although 
at that time not six years of age, he first began 
to show those wonderful powers of calculation, 
which have since so much astonished every 
person who has witnessed them. The discov- 
ery was made by accident. His father, who 
had not given him any other instruction than 
such as was to be obtained at a small school 
established in that unfrequented and remote 
part of the country, (and which did not in- 
clude either writing or arithmetic,) was much 
surprised one day to hear.him repeating the 
produets of several numbers. Struck with as- 
tonishment at the circumstance, he proposed a 
variety of arithmetical questions to hiro, all of 
which the child solved with remarkable facili- 
ty and correctness. The news of this infant 
prodigy soon circuluted throughout the neigh- 
borhood, and persons came from distant parts 
to witness so singular a circumstance. The 
father, encouraged by the unanimous opinion 
of all who came to see him, was induced to 
take a tour of the United States with his child ; 
and afterwards took him to England where he 
exhibited his astonishing powers before thou- 
_ Sands in the metropolis. It was correctly true 
as stated of him, that he would not only deter- 
mine, with the greatest facility and despatch, 
the exact number of minutes or seconds in 
any given period of time, but would also solve 
any other question of a similar kind. He would 
tell the exact product arising from the multipli- 
cation of any number,consisting of two,three or 
‘four figures by any other number consisting of 
an equal number of figures ; or any number 
consisting of six or seven places of figures be- 
ing proposed, he would determine with equal 
expedition and ease all the factors of which it 
is composed. This singular faculty conse- 
quently extended rot only to the ~aising of 
powers, but also tothe extraction of square 
and eube roots of the number proposed ; and 
likewise to the means of determining whether 
it be a prime number, (a number incapable of 
division by any other number,) for which case 
there does not exist at present any general rule 
amongst mathematicians. 

On one occasion, this child undertook, and 
completely succeeded in raising the number 8 
progressively up to the sixteenth power ; and 
in naming the last result, viz. 281,474,976,710,- 
656, he wasright in every figure. He was then 
tried as to other numbers,consiSting of one fig- 
ure; al! of which he raised (by actual multipli- 
cation, and not by memory) as high as the tenth 
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that the person appointed to take down the re- 
sults had to enjoin upon him not to be so rapid. 
He was asked the square root of 106,929 ; and 
before the number could be written down he 
immediately answered 327. He was then re- 
quired to name the cube root of 268,336,125 ; 
and with equal facility and promptitude he re- 
plied, 645. On one of the party requesting 
him to name the factors which produced the 
number 247,483, which he immediately did, by 
mentioning 941, and 236, which are the only 
two numbers that will produce it. Another 
gentleman proposed 171,393, and he almost in- 


duce it. He was then asked to give the fac- 
tors of 36,083 ; but he immediately replied that 
it had none; which in fact was the case as it is 
a prime number. One of the gentlemen asked 
him how many minutes there were in 48 years ; 
and before the question could be written down, 
he answered correctly, and instantly added the 
number of seconds contained in the same pe- 
riod. 

No information could.be obtained of the 
child of the manner by which he effected such 
astonishing results, although it appeared evi- 
dent that he operated by certain rules known 
only to himself. 








VARIETY. 








ERISUM CiBCU NLOCUTION. 

If the Irish are to be distinguished as a con- 
Vivial and a musical, they must also be noted as 
acircumlocutory people. Observing one day 
anup aal commotion in the streets of Derry 
I in red of a bystander the reason; and he, 
with a mellifluous brogue, replied in the follow- 
ing metaphorical manner: 

“The rason, sir! Why, yousee that the jus- 
tice and little Larry O’Hone, the carpenter, 
have been putting upa picture-frame at the end 





of the strate yonder, and they are going to hang 
one of ‘Adam’s copies’ in it.” 

““W hat’s that ?” 

‘““Why poor Murdock O’Donnel.” 

“Oh, there’s a man to be hung ?” 

“Do they put upa gallows for any other pur- 
pose ?” 

“W hat’s his offence?” 

“No offence, your honor; it was only a lib- 
erty he took.” 

“Well, what was the liberty he took ?” 
“Why, you see sir, poor Murdock was in dil- 
icate healih, and his physician advised that he 
should take exercise on horseback ; and so, hav- 
ing no horse of his own, he borrowed one from 
"Squire Doyles’ paddock; and no sooner was 
he on its showlders, than the d—1 put it into 
the cracher’s head to go over to Kellogreen 
cattle fair, where he hada good Sn 


tanees; and when he was got the urdock 


stantly named the only factors that would pro- | 


After hanging the appointed time, this 
tunate Murdock was cut down and cony 
away by his friends toan adjacent house, whe 


Het 


of resuscitation successfully applied. 


cup of new milk whenever he awoke and 





whiskey to cheer the tedium of the night; 


very soon became too sociable to be discreet, 
When poor Murdock awoke, he rubbed 
eyes, and looking wildly around him, excla 


Judy Flinn’s cabin—your own sister Judy?” 

‘“‘And is that you, Judy? and is this a bed 
he inquired, quite bewildered. 

“To be sure it is Judy,” said she, “and 
is a bed, though it is not as good a one as 
could wish; and here’s Molly Dorgan, y 
own cousin-jarman ; and we have been dri 
ing your health, Murdock, and long life to yo 
wid the whiskey the doctor sent us to kape 
ould blue divil from tazing us.” 

“But sure I was hangt, Judy,” said he. 

“Sure enough, darling, for not returni 
"Squire Doyle’s pony that you borrowed: 


you into the warld five-and-twinty years ag 


made the picture of the ‘slaping beauty’ ont 
government sign-post.” 

“Why, then‘” replied Murdock, with a de 
sigh, ‘I dont thank Doctor Mulready; I w 
very aisy where I was. Father O’Connellh 
forgiven me my sins; my misery was allo 
and a swate slape had begun; and here y 
have brought me back to this dirty world to 
steal, and starve, asI havedone before. Id 


has had me born over agin, he shall be at 
expinse of bringing me up!” 

toration, the women handed him the whiskey 
give him nothing but milk,) which he sei 


with desperation, drained it at one draught, 


beyond the skill of Doctor Mulready to revive 
again. 





ES 


Peremprory Orpers.—When the late illus 
trious Chevalier Taylor was enumerating ¢ 
honors he had received from the differemt 
prinees of Europe, and the orders with whit 
he had been dignified, a gentleman remarked 





spied a friend at the door of a shebeen-house, 
and left the animal grazing outside, whilst he 
went in to have a thimble full of whiskey; 
and then, you see, they got frisky, and had an- 
other, and another, till poor Murdock went to | 
slape on the binch; and when he wouke up, he 
found the cracher gone, and his pocket stuffed 
full with a big lump of money.” 

“In short,” said I, “you mean to say he has 
been horse-stealing.” 

“Why, sir,” he replied, stammering and 
scratching his head, “they callitso in Eng- 





power, with so much facility and despatch, 





land,” 


that he had not mentioned the King of Prat 
sia, adding, ‘I suppose, sir, he never gave yot 
any order. ‘You mistake, sir,’ replied the 
Chevalier, ‘he gave me a very peremptory & 
der to quit his dominions.’ 





———— 





A farmer in the neighbourhocd of Donca® 
ter, was once met by his landlord, who t 
him he had some thoughts of raising his rent 
to which the farmer replied, ‘1 am very mr \ 
obliged to you, sir; for indeed I cannot 7 
it myself,’ 





unfor 








it being discovered that his neck was not bro, 
ken, a physician was called in and the meap 








sank intoa sound sleep, and was to be given, 






thirsty. Two female relatives sat up with him 
-and the worthy doctor sent them a bottle of... 





they, in drinking healths to one and the othery 
families, and long life in especial to Murdock! 









ed—‘‘Where am I, dear lady—in Purgatory? 
“No, no, honey Murdock: dont you know 









Doctor Mulready, blissings on him! who broj 


has brought you alive agin, after you had be..* 















thank you, Judy: you never axed my consent 
And by the powers! since Doctor Mulready 





To mollify Murdock’s discontent at his ree 


bottle, (though strictly enjoined by the doctort 





the liquor meeting the wind in his throat, ht 
struggled, gurgled, and fell back upon the bed, 
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To THE Pvatic.—In adding another to the long 
eof periodicals which have successively been 
ted to the reading community, soliciting its aid 


























ith him: {support, we feel that we have an ardtfoustask to per- 
bottle tocompete successfully with thése which have 
ht ; butprang up and flourished before us. In dtder to make 
ie oth work of this character a favorite, care must be taken 





yconsult with scrutiny the taste of every class of rea- 
ors, and to fill its columns with useful variety, suited 
»the calibre of every capacity. Selections, which are 
Myecessarily desultory and brief, must be sifted with 
adgement, in order that the grosser portions which are 
singled with the refined sentiment of literary produc- 
jons, may be separated therefrom, so that our humble 
ffering may consist of acceptable and unexceptionable 
aterial. Original matter ought likewise to undergo 
he ordeal of a critical investigation into its merits or 

erits befure the stamp of acceptance is placed upon 
1; and here we would remark, that we shall at all times, 
nmindful of the source from whence communications 
me, use the privilege, and as far as we are capable 
correct judgement of friendly criticism, marking 
the beauties and defects which in them may appear 
minent. Just criticism, when exercised by a cor- 
tjudgement is of infinite value tothe tyro in the 
elds of Literature, for his inexperienced taste and su- 
ficial judgement often leads him to cull flowers 
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gatory™ 
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blight of decay or the defects of unappropriate artifi- 
cial decoration. Whensuch defurmities are pointed out 
with a spirit free from sarcasm, and calculated to in- 
struct rather than to irritate and subdhe a sensitive 
mind, the offender against the rules of good taste will 
make it his study to avoid similar errors, and his sub- 
sequent productions will be impressed with marks of 
improvernent. But, were be permitted to blunder on, 
deformities would appear to him like beauties, his faults 












ficiencv, and when he had but just reached the threshold 
of good taste, he would suppose that le was poising up- 
sents the pinnacle of perfection. 

We shall make no great promises in order to recom- 
mend this Miscellany, but shall leave it to be supported 
upon its own merits exclusively, or in common par- 
lanes, tu ‘stand upon its own bottom.’ This much, how- 
ever, we will say, that no exertion shall be wanting on 
wv hiskey§ oar part to make it worthy of public patronage ; and as 
loctor tof the means of its support augment, our efforts to extend 

seizing its usefulness shall increase in the sameratio. As we 
cht, have befure remarked, we ave fully aware that we 
roat, he have entered npon a task of no little responsibility, but 
the bed, welook forward with the flattering bhppe that the gen- 

._f fous tribute which an enlightened public always gives 
) FEVIVED 65 laudable and well-directed enterprise, will lend to us 
afall share of its blessings, cheering our labor with the 
bright prospect of success. 






con 






















te illusf OG We shall distribute the present number quite 
generally, in order that the public may view a specimen 





of the work, and judge whether it will merit patron- 
age. Those with whom the Casket is lefi,and wish to 
become subseribers, will please forward their names to 
the publishers previous to the issuing ef the second 
dumber. 

We intend, besides,through the agency of our carrier 





fo procure as many subscribers in the village, as shall 
be willing to give us their naines on the delivery of this 
number, 





A fair for the benefit of the Instituion for the Blind, 
was held at Niblo’s, New York, for three successive 
days during the past week. We trust the proceeds 
J have been ample, for the purpose is truly a charitable 
oe. If there is one object of real charity whose call 
Upon the benefolence of the public is more imperious 
than another, surely itis that where our fellow beings 


weenfforing from the deficiency or loss of any of the 
Senses, 


















FAME.—A desire to obtain a name—to attach to 
one’s character something that savors of renown—to 
have our initials etched upon the shining tablet of 
Fame, is an inherent passion in man, and there is no 
impulse more power (ul to arge men to an expansion of 
their capacities than the hope that their memory will 
be embalmed with-immortality. Yetit is amnsing to 
observe the innumerable high-ways and by-ways by 
which all are seeking elevation ; but, while one takes 
the mountain patl, exposed to the whirlwind and_the 
tempest, and the other glides smoothly through the 
flower.strewn valley where allis quiet and beauty ; the 
same impulse, the same desire, is the moving principle 
of each. No greater was the emotion, no stronger was 
the ambition that filled and agitated the heart of Na- 
poleon when like the great Carthagenian he Jed a vigto- 
rious army over the snowy Alps into the sunny cfne 
of Italy,than that which filled the besom of Sain Patch, 
when, poising over the seething waters of the Passaic, 
his ear caught the loud acclamations of the admiring 
multitude. Yet in the result of their ambition what a 
disparity! The one overturned kingdoms and obtained 
renown, the other turned a somersetand gained the same 
reward! The arena in which men achieve their feats, 
by which they obtain the precious bauble, is circum- 
scribed by the extent of their moral or physical abili- 
ties, and while the Ephesian incendiary was not posses- 
sed of sufficient talent to obtain a name by an act of 
goodness, he secured the object of his ambition by de. 
stroying the most splendid structure of ancient art.— 
To whom then shall we attach the epithet famous—to 
him who excessively degrades, or who transcendently 
exaltshis species ? 





To CorREsPONDENTS.—As this work is printed in 
a form for preservation and will make a neat volume 
when bound, many persons who have felt a reluctance 
to write for weekly sheets from their perishable nature, 
may be ¥ illing to sendus the productions of their pens, 
as here they will be preserved. From all 
shall be happy to hear, as we wish the Casket to be 
a repository of the good things emanating from the in- 
tellects of our native writers, and to invite them to 
practice and improve their narrative and miscellaneous 
‘styles. But we request no one to hand us personally a 
communication, but ask all to send us their favors 
throngh the post office. We do not wish to know an 
author when we read his production—it is only of the 
merit of the production itself we wish to judge. By 


such we 


this course some may save themselves unpleasant feel- 
ings,as We shall not hesitate to reject even if we know 
the writer, when we think the merits of the communi- 
cation shall not warrant its appearance in these col- 
umns. Therefore we again say to correspondents— 
please send your favors through the post office. 





Tue KNICKERBOCKER. —Among the numerous pe- 
riodicals published in various parts of the Union, none 
sustain a more egalted literary ‘reputation than ‘The 
Knickerbocker, or New-York Monthly Magazine.— 
The December number contains, in addition to its usu- 
al variety of well written articles, from the pens of em- 
inent writers,» beantiful vignette title page, from the pen- 
ceil and burin of F. Rawpon, New York. 
is extremely appropriate, and the engraving neatly ex- 
ecuted, 
globeymipon which is inscribed, “ouR NATIVE LAND.” 
On the right, in an inclined posture, sits the Genius of 
Literatnre, holding in one hand a scroll, and in the 
other, which is supported by a ponderous tome is fixed 


The design 


Envelopel in clouds, is seen a segment of a 


the burnimy torch of Intellect, fro:n whence emana‘es 
asplendid radiance. Limmediately on the lefi of the vol- 
ume is the Bird of Washington, (the eagle, so named 
by Audobon,) perched upon the rim of the globe, and 
gazing with undazzled eye upon that brilliant torch, 
and suspended from its neck is a medallion likeness of 
Washington, instead of the uncouth breast-plate which 
has, until of late, disfigured that nuble bird whenever it 
We un- 
derstand that an alteration is to be tnade in the coat of 
arms of the Union, and the present crow-like looking 
bird superseded by one, displaying a more graceful at- 
titade and divested of ite striped shield. 


has been introduced as an armorial bearing. 





periadical, to be published in Philadelphia, commencing 









snetenr Se neaaae 


Tur Satmacunony, is the title of a semi-monthily 





with the first of the present months This intended as 
a repository of literary Lon mots, and general news, and 
will prolmbly be embellished with about five hundred 


engravings in the course of the years Tettas $2 pe? 





aunnm. fess 
MincoTe Evcravinc.—We were shewn not long” 
since, acopy of the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten - 


mandments, with the iuitials of the artist’s name, € ti- 
graved ir a circle,the diameter of which isone fourth of 
an inch! Iteannot be tead without theaid ofa magnify- 
ing glass, with which the letters are seen; as perfect 
ly formed us if made of an ordinary size. The artist 
is CHARLES TopPAN, Bank Note engraver, Philadel 
phia. D*‘Israeli, in his ‘Curiosities of Literature,’ re- 
cords an exhibition of minute writing by one Peter’ 
Bayles, an Koglishman, who, witha pen transcribed 
the whole Bible within @ space so small thai the mana- 
script was containd in egg-shelt. ht was formed likes 
book, and contained as many leaves as the Bible, each 
leaf bearing the contents of a leaf the quarté site— 
Having seen the former, sha'l we question the veracity 
of the latter ? 





Tue Lapy S.iirper.—This beautiful flower, so 
common in every garden thet its great variety is scarce- 
ly ever noticed, and never receives the honors paid to 
the most ordinary geranium, by being rankee among 
green-house plants ; was pronounced by the judges ata 
late fair of the Horticultural Society of London, the 
loveliest flower presented, and the owner received a 
premium therefor. 


Letters Received. 

We intend to keep a record of the letters received on busi- 
ness relating to the Casket. W2have already received letters 
from the following gentlemen, viz :— James Outwater,esq.,Ti- 
voli ; Edward Shook,esq., Upper Red Hook ; A. Thompson. 
esq., Federal Store ; Mr.James Young,(Matteawan,) Fishkill. 





Summary of passing Events. 

The whole amount of subscriptions for the endowment of 
the new college at Buffalo is $194,000. ‘This is liberality on a 
large scale. 

A young man named Nightingale, has been arrested, and 
placed in ‘durance vile,’ in Lexington,for robbing agentleman 
of four hundred dollars. Sing Sing would be the mostsuita- 
ble place for this species of birds . 

The town of Bonn, the birth place of the celebrated com- 
poser, Beethoven, is about to erect a monument to his mem- 
ory. 

A discovery of great Historical importance has been made 
at Oporto. The nine books of ‘The History of Phoenicis” 
by Phylos de Byblos have been found in the convent Santa 
Maria de Meren. This work, of which one book only had 
been preserved in the‘‘Praperatio Evangelica” of Eusebius,is 
now complete. 

The splendid new chandalier, received in the ship Havre. 
from Liverpool, for the theatre in New Orleans, is composed 
of 23,535 pieces, and cost in London 1086I. 8s. 9d. 

Musica, TastTe.—A clever caricature has lately appeared 
representing a young lady (at her piano forte) and her coek- 
ney beau, between whom the following dialogue takes place : 
Laly.—Pray, Me. Jenkins are you musical? Gentleman. 
—Vy, no, Miss, I am not musical myself, but Ihave a werry 
hexcellent snuff-box vot is. 

The tota! proceeds of English literature in 1834, and divi- 
ded among the booksellers, authors, engravers, &e. &c. ,may 
be estimated at two millions and a half pounds sterling. 

CN. Y. Mirror. 
- In the courtof common pleas for Delaware county, Ohio, 
on the /2th inst. in an action for a breach of marriage con- 
tract between Ruth McCoy and Mains Wassen, the plaintiff 
recovered fifteen thousand dollars damages! What a valu- 
able wifeis waiting for somebody ! 





ES 
—— 





MARRIED, 

On Tuesday, the 29thinst., Mr. Cuarn.es Porrer, to Miss 
Maria Dortanp, both Of this village. 

On New Years eve, by the Rev. A. Welton, Mr. Smas 
Simmons, to Miss Exiza Simmons, all of thia village. 

On the 22d inst. by Elder Philetus Roberts, Mr. Orson Da- 
vis, to Miss Mary Emten.all of Clove. 

On the 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr.Buttolph, Mr. Perzer B. 
Kvarp, to Miss Saran Petts all of Lagrange. 


DIED, 
Suddenly of an apopleptic attack in the city of New York, 


, on Friday, the 25th Dec., Dr. Daviw Hosacx of Hyde Pagk, 


aged 66 years. 








THE BOQUET. 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket, 
POMPEII. 

‘Notwithstanding seventeen centuries had passed away 
gince this city of the ancients was buried beneath the lava of 
Vesuvius, yet the mosaics, the frescoes, and painted hangings, 
exhibited colors as vivid as if just removed from the study of 

artist ; and the dwellings of the opulent were distinguished 
articles of luxury, such as jewels and wine; the latter of 
Which was found in good preservation in sealed amphorea.’ 
(Sir William Gell. 
Tomb of an hundred palaces! and fanes 

Sacred to Isis and the men of lore 

Who dealt in steliar mysteries, and taught 

Belief in Sagas, and Thessalian secrs, 

To thee I Bend th’ tnquiring ear to learn 

“Much that is hiddeii in thy deep retess. 

Thou hast disclosed to miortal ken the bright 

And lovely specimens of ancient Art— 

The rich perfection of the Sculptor’s skill— 

The Painter’s images of thrilling scenes 

Enacted ere thy glory was eclipsed — 

The curious fashions of the Potter’s hand— 

And the bright juices of the grape that grew 

When Nero swayed tlie destidies of Rome. 

Tell mie if on this tesselated pave 

On which I stand and view thy splendid wreck; 

'Phe foot of Ceasar or great Pompey trod— 

Or in that forum half inhumed yet, 

Did elocution flow from Cic’ro’s tongue 7 

Or did thie song of Virgil, and the soft 

Lascivious strains of Ovid clieer a crowd 

Of listening maidens ‘neath yon peristyle? 

Ere the great Judgenient closed thy brazen gates 

And hushed the murmur of thy busy crowd, 

Did not the tidings that a Nazarene 

(Clothed with the power and panoply of Heaven— 

A God incarnate!) had with matchless love, 

For man’s redemption drank the bitter cuap— 

Did not these tidings reach thee, and a glud 

Responsive echo greet the herald’s voice? 

Methinks I bear the Spirit of these tombs 

Answer my queries. 

‘Mortal! here indeed 

Hath men of greatness and of high renown— 

Mighty in battle and ia council-hall, 

Proudly received the homage of the throng. 

Through these lone streets,(then peopled with a crowd 

Of happy mortals,) did great Pompey lead 

His brilliant cohorts to Pharsalia’s plains— 

And when great Ceasar o’er the Rubicon 

Had passed, stained with the blood of conquered Gaul, 

Oa yonder hill he pitched his martial tents, 

And o’er Pompei did the mingled notes 

Of drum, and cymbal, and loud clarion roll. 

*Yon porphyritic basin once was filled 

With crystal water, wherein Sallust laved 

His weary limbs. This is the place where met 

Pliny the elder and Vespasian, who 

Then wore the purple of imperial Rome. 

That ruined pile contained th’ Egyptian god, 

Whose priest was Hermes, and whose service claimed 

The brightest gems of intellect, to teach 

Astral-theology to blinded men ! 

Beneath it still are buried deep in night, 

Tomes of great value—records of events, 

That here alone a safe deposite found. 

In them are traced the movements of the spheres— 

The arts that now are in oblivion’sunk— 

Knowledge that long the world bath sought in vain, 

And oceult mysteries of Nature’s laws. 

‘Beneath the shadow of yon colonnade, 

Stood a disciple of the Christian’s God. 

His head was bare—his feet had sandals on— 

No stilus glittered in bis sackcloth zone, 

And on his brow Humility sat throned. 

But from his lips such eloquence came forth, 

That priests of Isis with amazeinent stood 

And trembled, lest their power he’d subdue. 

But, the perverseness of the human heart 

Gaarded each point where Reason might intrude, 

*And shouts of mockery the Christian hushed. 
‘Pew caught the manna from his sainted lips, 
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On which their souls in secret made a feast— 
Aad when the thunders of Vesuvius rolled 
Their peals tremenduous o’er Campania’s plains, 
And midnight blackness gathered o’er the scene, 
Blanching each cheek with terror and dismay, 

A happy group, unmindful of the doom 

That hung o’er Pompei, ’round an altar stood, 
Chanting the sacred melodies of Heaven ! 

Ye sacred tombs ! Ruins of Ancient days! 
Upon your walls Instruction’s name is writ— 
And whilst ye teach the lesson, that Decay 
Feeds Upon Splendor as on common food ; 

Ye point the heart to that eternal stream 
That flows unceasing from the mount of God. 


eerguReecrers 
» For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
TO MY SISTER. 
Beneath a rose-bush slumbering lay 
A seraph bright from Flora’s bower— 
*T was he who at the close of day 
Sprinkles with dew each fragrant flower. 


i 


He ’woke, and on the rose bush smiled, 
And with a voice that breathed of Heaven 

Thus spake—‘thou art my loveliest child, 
A favor ask and ‘twill be given.’ 


‘Adurn me with a lovelier charm ;’ 
The Spirit of the rose-bush prayed— 
The angel stretching forth his aim, 
With simple moss the flower arrayed. 


It stood, the loveliest of its kind— 
A sweet moss-rose in simple dress— 
Bright emblem of a modest mind 
Adorned with nature’s loveliness. 


Thus dearest Ellen, lay aside 
The gaudy ornaments of Art— 
Let modest worth be all thy pride, 


Let Virtue decorate thy heart. 
ANNA. 





For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
EPIGRAM. 

A punning Thespian in a country town 

Was charged by all extravagantly dear— 
He to a friend complained, and with a frown 

Swore they were Goths or Vandals, and would shear 
A thrice-shorn sheep, if, but a half a crown 

Among an hundred could be netted clear ! 


**They’ve used yon christian-like,” replied his friend. 


“How so?’ “Why, scorning anything like evil ; 
You were a stranger—had some cash to spend— 
They took you in, and were polite and civil.” 
‘Aye yes, they took me in, you may depend! 
Yet clothed me not, but fleeced me like the d—1.”” 
B. 





THE SNOW STORM. 
The cold winds swept the mountains height, 
And pathless was the dreary wil/, 
And ’mid the cheerless hours of night, 
A mother wandered with her child. 
As through the drifted snow she pressed, 
The babe was sleeping on her breast. 


And colder still the winds did blow, 
And darker hours of night came on, 

And deeper grew the drifts of snow— 
Her limbs were chilled, ler strength was gone. 

“Oh God !” she cried in accents wild, 

“If I must perish, save my child!” 


* 


She stripped her mantle from her breast, 

* And bared her bosom to the storm ; 

And round the child she wrapped the vest, 
And smiled to think ber babe was warm. 

With one cold kiss, one tear she shed, 

And sunk upon a snowy bed. 


At dawn, a traveler passed by, 
She lay beneath a snowy veil ; 
The frost of death was in her eye; 
Her cheek was cold, and hard, and pale? 








He moved the robe from off the child, 
The babe looked up, and sweetly smiled, 











Addressed to Laura, entreating her not to 
Powder, or to Game, but to retreat into the 
BY I. D/ISRAELI. 
Ah Laura! quit the noisy town, 
And Fashion’s persecuting reign ; 
Health wanders o’er the breezy down 
And Science on the silent plain. 


How long from Art’s reflected hues 
Shalt thou a mimic charm receive? 

Believe, my fair, the faithful muse, 
They spoil the blush they cannot give: 


Must ruthless Art with torturous steel; 
Thy artless locks of gold deface, 

In simplest folds their charms conceal, 
And spoil at every touch, a grace? 


Too sweet thy youth’s enchanting bloom, 
To waste on midnight’s sordid c rews : 

Let wrinkled age the night consume; 
For age bas but its hoards to lose! 


Sacred to love and sweet repose 
Bebold that treilis’d bower is nigh! 

That bower the lilac walls enclose, 
Safe from pursuing Scandal’s eye. 


These, as in every lock of gold 

Some flower of pleasing hue I weave, 
A goddess shall the muse behold, 

And many a votive sigh shall heave. 


So the rude Tartar’s holy. rite 
A feeble moftal once arrayed ; 

Then trembled in that mortal’s sight, 
And own‘d divine the powemhe made.* 


is a mere mortal; 
pear immortal, 


*The Lama,or God of the T 
trived, however, by priestcraft, t 
cession of Lamas never failing! 


2” Ce 

ABSTRACTION. 
When from his classic dreams the student steals, 
Amid the buzz of crowds, the whirl of wheels, 
To muse unnoticed, while around him press 
The meteor forms of equipage and‘Uress, 
Alone in wonder lost; he seems to stand 
A very stranger in his native land. 


OED 
From the Knicke bock 


GLORY. 
Wartcuworp of Ruin! dread tocsin of slangater 
Why do we hail thee as something divine ? 
Oceans of blood shed as freely as water, 
Nourish the laurels that conquerors twine. 
On cities in ashes, whichi nations are weeping, 
Thou sittest enthroned, by the million adored, 
While thousands of vassals thy harvests are rea 
Their garner the Tomb and their sickle the swe 
Di ae] 
Kiterary Trifle. 
If you transpose what Ladies wear, —VeEIL. 
’T will show what faithless lovers are ;—Vi.eE. 
Again, if you transpose the same,— 
You'll see an ancient Hebrew name ;—Levr. 
Change it again, and it will show 
Whatall on Earth desire to do;—Live. 
Transpose the letters yet once more, 
What bad men do you'll then explore. —Evit.. _ 
ES 
Epitaph, 
Writen upon the tomb stone of a Wine bibber. 
What! Simpkins dead! it sannot be,— 
Simpkins, will you take wine with me ? 
No answer—none? What! nothing said # 
Won’t he take wine ?—he must be dead # 


na 
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